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there was only one more left. This was a great winged fish 
which dwelt in a lake somewhere in the west and lived upon 
human hearts. It used to fly above the trails and dart down 
upon its victims, crushing in their breast-bone to get at the heart. 
Tlie Sun gave this last work to the Moon-boy, who had staid at 
home all this time to take care of his mother. The two brothers 
went on together until they came to the lake and waited for the 
great fish to fly out. When it came the Moon-boy struck it on 
the head and stunned it with a lightning bolt which the Sun 
had given him. Then as it lay motionless he shot four arrows 
into its heart. Cutting the body open, he lifted out the heart 
upon the four arrows and thrust it into the moon, and we see 
it there now. 

When their work was done and the world was made safe, the 
boys said their last words to the people and started after the Sun 
along the trail to the west. Twelve men went with them. As 
they journeyed they came to twelve mountains, one after an- 
other, and inside of each mountain the brothers placed a man 
to wait forever until their return. They went on and on until 
they went into the western ocean, where they are living now in 
a house of turquois under the green water. 



THE GIRL AND THE DOOS— FURTHER COMMENTS 

SIGNE RINK 

In the last number of the Anthropologist a summary of this well- 
known folk-tale of the Eskimo was given, together with evidence 
that tended to show that it throws some light upon the way in 
which Europeans gained their Eskimo name of qavdlunait. 

It now remains to examine in the same way the etymology 
and transformations of the word irqigdlit, applied in the legend 
to the other half of the semi-bestial offspring and usually trans- 
lated as Indians. This word also has a special individual history. 

The word employed in the legend is, as we know, irqigdlit 
(sing., irqigdlik), but it is probable that it was originally irqizdlit, 
with long i (sing., irqizdllk).' This does not make much diiTer- 

1 Almost every one who has had to do with this word spells it in a manner peculiar to 
himself. Kleinschmidt, who appears not to have inquired into its etymology or to have 
studied its relation to the legend, and who translates it exclusively as "small goblins 
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ence in the appearance of the word, but it has a profound effect 
upon the meaning, as lit with a short i is merely the preposition 
with, indicating possession, while lit with the long i is an adjective 
denoting horrible or repulsive attributes. Thus inullt means 
people having a most repulsive appearance, and in certain con- 
nections indicates the very specter of the tomb.' Arnali means 
the bad and ugly girl. Hence if the original form of the word 
in this story was irqizdlit, it should be translated as small or 
dwarfish people of a repulsive appearance, instead of people with 
irqit (nits or eggs of lice). 

We have seen that the tradition has retained the latter mean- 
ing and applied it to the Indians, but I am of the opinion that 
in the early days of the story it possessed the former signification 
and referred to quite another people than the Indians, namely, 
the Kuriles, or other Aino-like dwarfish tribes of Asia, with 
whom the Eskimo must have had intercourse in ages past, as 
even now, while, on the other hand, they probably did not come 
in contact with the Indians until a much later period. 

That the legend originated in eastern Asia seems to me beyond 
all doubt, and in proof of this the word irqilik (or irgilek) 
may itself, inter alia, be cited. The root irk is undoubtedly of 
Asiatic origin (see last number of the Anthropologist, page 183). 
This may be seen from its occurrence in a number of Siberian 
words and from the fact that while in its extended forms, such 
as irqit and irqigdlik, it is spread throughout the whole of Eskimo 
America, even to the east of Greenland, it nevertheless remains 
in Asia intact in what 1 may call its original form and significa- 
tion, while, on the other hand, I have never met with the root- 

witli dog faces, who live underground," writes it in the singular as " erkilek ; " Rink 
and Holm respectively (for west and east Greenland), " erkilik " ; Boas (tor Cumber- 
land bay), "erqigdlik ;" Parry (for Baffin Land), "ertkeilee ;" Schwatka (for Hudson 
bay), " ik'killin ; " Petitot (for Mackenzie river), " ipqigdliqk." In all of these we may 
trace an endeavor to give a clear expression to the guttural k (q). Parry is the only 
one who has given to the word a long final syllable. It is not, however, easy to say 
whether the object of the double e in " erkeilee " is to lengthen the syllable to our 
'* lit" or whether it is employed to simply sharpen the sound of the e. It would be of 
great consequence to know with certainty that irqigdlik with a long t had traveled as 
far eastward as Baffin Land, but notwithstanding the fact that the celebrated arctic 
voyager was a very conscientious observer and noter of words, we probably ought to 
receive it with some caution. The final syllable "lik" was douVjtless originally lek, 
and probably related to erpok or erd, to be sickened or disgusted with something. Tlie 
d introduced before lit or lit is for the sake of euphony, as iij almost all words in which 
it is found preceding L 
3 Petitot, Vocabulaire Esquimaux-Frani;ais. 
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word in any vocabularies of American languages that I have had 
an opportunity of consulting. 

That the legendary word irqigdlit has only come to our knowl- 
edge through American-Eskimo folk-lore instead of from Asiatic 
sources is due, I think, to the fact that hitherto nothing really 
original or detailed has been published concerning Asiatic Es- 
kimo myths, though some of the elements of the Greenland 
myths are easily recognized among Siberian tribes. It is ho[)ed 
that fresh investigations, like those instituted by recent ex{)edi- 
tions, may soon fill the gap that has hitherto existed. 

A striking proof that irqit belongs to Asia and, at the same 
time, of the intimate relations existing between the Eskimo and 
the Ainos is found in the fact that the word actually exists in 
the Aino vocabulary, not, indeed, in identical form, but as uruki, 
having its usual significance of vermin, or eggs of lice (see Me- 
moirs of Lit. College, Chamberlaine). Those who have an aural 
acquaintance with these dialects will not be misled by the 
change of form into doubting the identity of the two words. A 
vowel may, in fact, be modified in a variety of ways, and those 
who have had experience know how difficult it is to represent 
these modified sounds by the ordinary letters of the English 
alphabet. Suffice it to say that uruki, by a slight slurring or 
contraction of the middle syllable, may easily pass into the 
Eskimo word irqi. I have not succeeded in tracing uruki farther 
than the root-word here given, and have not found it combined 
witli the suffixes lit or lit. 

The discovery of the word uruki in the Aino tongue greatly 
strengthens tlie view that the word irqigdlit of our tale must 
originally have been applied to the Ainos or to their predeces- 
sors (some authors even say ancestors), who from their dwarfish 
stature and hairy appearance were a strikingly ugly race of dog- 
like aspect, and therefore favorable subjects for the tradition. 
Besides, the Ainos themselves have a tradition that ihey are de- 
scended from the dissimilar couple, the Maid and the Dog. The 
Eskimo, on the contrary, do not derive their own origin from 
that source. 

Have the Eskimo possibly borrowed the legend from their 
Asiatic neighbors and afterward embellished it with such addi- 
tions as seemed to them witty and amusing, or are the new in- 
cidents the natural result of their wanderings and the gradual 
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obliteration of the original tradition? As an instance of its 
embellishment we may cite the action of the dog's wife in send- 
ing lier progeny out into the world. This is not found in the 
Aino tradition, which mentions but one bastard against the ten 
of the Eskimo version.' 

Whether borrowed from another or arising independently, the 
Eskimo version is undoubtedly the richer in ideas, among which 
we may discover ethnological hints of importance. Among 
these I regard the use of the willow-leaf as the ferry-boat for 
that portion of the litter whom the mother determined should 
be irqigdlit (Indians), or as I prefer irqigdlit (Ainos), or perhaps 
the more repulsive and beast-like predecessors of the Ainos, 
tsuchi-gumo, or koropok-guru. Why should the mother, Taor- 
tissinaq, Neviassiaq, or Vinigumisuitssoq, choose this apparently 
unsuitable narrow leaf for such an important purpose in prefer- 
ence to, let us say, the alder or some other broader leaf? May it 
not be that in this the Eskimo retain a recollection of the holy 
significance which the willow has for the Ainos, who even at the 
present day form their amulets from its wood and consider it as 
an important offering to their gods, the Innao? 

Again, why did not the woman charm the willow-leaf as it is 
invariably stated she did the shoe-sole that was to turn into a 
boat to convey the other portion of the litter away from the 
coast? Was it not because the sacred willow-leaf of the Ainos 
was itself gifted with magic power sufficient in any case to take 
its cargo of irqigdlit to a harbor of safety ? " Go ye to the land 
and become irqigdlit," was her command, meaning, according 
to our opinion, one of the Aino-like tribes originally the imme- 
diate neighbors of the Eskimo, who also possessed their own 
legend of the Dog, who also possessed the word irqigdlit or 
uruqigdli, and to whom the term " people of horrid appearance " 
most aptly applies. 

Another striking proof that the meaning Indians, as applied 
to tlie term irqigdlit, is an after-embellishment is the fact that 
in common everyday life its meaning is entirely different, it 
being then applied to repulsive goblins who dig holes for them- 

1 Unfortunately the Aiuo legend is known t^ me only through the very brief abstract 
contained in the Memoirs, etc., and it is therefore quite possible that I am ignorant of 
its full extent. 
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selves in the ground,' and who, it is said, have no human qual- 
ity except that they are reputed to be excellent marksmen 
with the bow and arrow,'' and these fabulous beings, the Green- 
landers, like other peoples, unable to retain the picture of their 
former neighbors unalloyed, now lodge in the interior of their 
own country. How, we may ask, have hairy ogres like these, 
the very type of those in the legend of the Dog, retained such a 
strong hold upon the imagination of the Eskimo? Is it not 
from the fact that it was these pigmy people and not the Indians 
that were the original subjects of the legend ? 




We may add that the memory has not been retained unalloyed, 
as the Eskimo now recollect only their skill with the bow, their 
bestial ways, and their strong and dog-like eyebrows.' 

The subjoined picture by the native artist and seal-hunter, 
Aron, gives the current conception of all Greenlanders of the 
present day with regard to the irqigdlit, and we must acknowl- 
edge that instead of supporting the theory of their being Indians, 
it goes to show that they are considered as some universal proto- 

1 We read that the tsuchi-gumo are semi-bestial beings who dwell in cave-like huts 
built over depressions in the ground (Martin Wood and McEitehie.) 

2 Ainos are so inseparable from their weapons that some authors even go so far as to 
maintain that their name is derived from ai, arrow, and nu or nok, bow. {See Bach- 
elor.) 

3 Miss Bird says that the Ainos of the present day replace their eyebrows by tattooing 
if they chance to be deprived of them by nature. 

28 
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type of mankind, some semi-bestial pigmy tribe of Siberia or the 
Kuriles, tsuchi-gumo or koropok-guru. Compare this Greenland 
seal-hunter's illustration with the special peculiarities of the Aino 
race, such as the abundance of hair and the well marked eye- 
brows, and note the further fact that not a single irqigdlik is seen 
without his bow and arrows. Does not this recall in a striking 
manner the ugly hairy dwarfs, the extraordinary archers, the 
koropok-gurus ? Another fact that tends against the Indian 
theory is that the Eskimo — at least those of Greenland — have 
retained a recollection of true Indian peoples, their former ene- 
mies, in a word totally different from irqigdlit, namely, torngit 




TORNGIT 1 



(sing., tuneq). These, too, have undergone a mythical change, 
and, like the irqigdlit, or primitive, dwarf-like Aino neighbors of 
the Eskimo, have been given a place in Greenland itself, on the 
inland ice beyond the coast which they themselves never visit, 
deterred both by the natural difficulties and from superstitious 
fear. 

Both in tradition and in pictures the torngit are represented 
as of much greater size than the Eskimo themselves, while the 
irqigdlit are much smaller. It should also be noted that the torn- 
git, or true Indians, frighten and overawe them by their force 

1 In playing at ball with the huge islander (timeq), Kivaqiarssuk happened to kill 
one of his brothers-in-law during an encounter with the giant. 
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and physical superiority, and never, like the irqigdlit, by any- 
thing non-human. 

The Greenlander's pictorial representation of the torngit forms 
about as great a contrast to the irqigdlit as do men and beasts, 
or as is found between the Asiatic and the American periods of 
the race history of the Eskimo. 

There is still so much to relate about the torngit that it will 
not do to assign them to the mere end of an article on another 
subject,' and I will therefore close by stating it as my conviction 
that we may certainly change the irqigdlit of the dog legend to 
irqigdlit, and thus alter its meaning from dwarfish people with 
vermin to dwarfish people of a repulsive appearance — in other 
words, from the American Indians to the hairy pigmies of Asia, 
whether or not these be specialized into one or other of the tribes 
mentioned in the preceding pages. 
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Business Documents of Murashu Sons, of Nippur. By H. V. Hilprecht, Ph. D. , 
etc., and Rev. A. T. Clay. Philadelphia, 1S98. 

The handsome large quarto volume of 90 pages and 20 plates 
bearing the above title is Vol. ix, series A, " Cuneiform texts," 
issued by the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. " Murashu Sons " was a firm of bankers, brokers, real- 
estate operators, and usurers who conducted a prosperous busi- 
ness in the ancient city of Nippur, on the Babylonian plain, 
about 460-400 years B. C. Being a care-taking and responsible 
house, they had the tablets which recorded their operations 
made of especially pure clay, neatly inscribed in cuneiform 
characters, and stored away for future reference in a room about 
20 feet long and 10 feet wide. It happened that this future was 
more remote than they could have expected, as it was not until 
May, 1893, that the room was opened and searched. It was 
then about 20 feet below the surface of a mound of debris mark- 
ing the site where once stood the central part of the city. The 
tablets were carefully removed, many of them in a fine state of 
preservation, and now form the staple of the imposing book be- 

1 As to the torngit, see The Central Eskimo, by Dr Franz Boas. 



